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U; niversity to Lecturers: 


‘Thanks a Lot, You Did a 


Good Job — You're Fired’ 


“In essence the administration told me, ‘Thank you for everything you’ve 
done. You've done an excellent job and we very much appreciate it. This is 


your last year.’ ” 

Mark Ferrer is in his sixth year as 
a lecturer in the Intensive English Pro- 
gram at UC Santa Barbara. He is de- 
scribed by students and fellow teachers 
as an excellent teacher, inventive plan- 
ner, an inspiration to students, and 
come June, Ferrer will be out of a job. 

Frank (Paco) Ramirez has been a 
lecturer in the Spanish language pro- 
gram at UC Santa Cruz for seven 
years, last summer he was told this 
would be his last year. Acting Aca- 
demic Vice Chancellor John A. Mar- 
cum wrote Ramirez, “The evaluation 
of your teaching and service at UC 
was very favorable; you have clearly 
done work of high quality.” 

“The decision not to offer you a lec- 
tureship with Security of Employment 
was made only because of resource 
constraints now facing the University. 
The appointment would have required 
the allocation of an additional perma- 
nent faculty FTE position to the lan- 


guage program, and in the current 
period of austerity, this was not deemed 
possible.” 

In neither Ferrer’s or Ramirez’s case 
are positions they fill being dropped; 
instead the University will hire new 
faculty to take their places at less pay 
and without giving Security of Employ- 
ment (SOE) — the full-time lecturers’ 
equivalent of tenure. 

According to Nancy McLaughlin, 
coordinator of academic personnel, the 
UC system employs 1,566 lecturers, 
with 132 having SOE. McLaughlin es- 
timates that about half are full-time 
and thus eligible for SOE. 

There are two major categories of 
lecturers, according to Edward Blakely, 
assistant vice president for academic 
personnel. He described part-time lec- 
turers or “fill-ins” who are hired to 
teach in a regular instructor’s absence 
or to fill a temporary need, and lectur- 
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_ UCR Extension Faculty Gain Binding Arbitration 


A small group of teachers in a UC 
Riverside Extension program gained a 
bargaining tool that has eluded most 
public employees both in and out of 
the UC system — binding arbitration. 

“To my knowledge, this is the first 
time that the University in an academ- 
ic grievance procedure has granted 
binding arbitration,” said David Mc- 
Cargar, one of 12 union members who 
were. terminated last summer from 
UCR Extension’s English as a Second 
Language Program (ESL). 


‘Unfair’ charges dropped 


In return for binding arbitration, the 
12 faculty members agreed to drop 
four unfair labor practice charges 
against the University that were sched- 
uled to go before the Public Employ- 
ment Relations Board this spring. The 
trade was worked out at a grievance 
hearing in mid-December before an in- 
dependent arbiter investigating the 
reasons behind the terminations, This 
hearing and the four unfair labor prac- 
tice charges center on the University’s 
firing of all but one union member in 
the midst of meet and confer sessions 
held last year. 

When the hearing in mid-December 
reached a stalemate, the union mem- 
bers threatened to pull out and wait 
for the PERB investigation and possi- 
bly take the issue into the courts, and 
the University countered with the of- 
fer of binding arbitration, according to 
McCargar. 

Normally, a hearing such as this is 
merely advisory to the UC adminis- 
tration, but now the hearing officer's 
determination is final and binding upon 
both parties. The hearing will be held 
in late February and the results are ex- 
pected within a few months. 


The arbiter will determine if the 
firings were “substantially attributable” 
to participation in activities of an em- 
Ployee organization. If the University 
is found at fault, the remedy may in- 
clude “reinstatement, back pay, and 
full restoration of privileges,” added 
McCargar. 


Throughout the altercation, the 


ESL instructors have had support from 
many quarters. The Riverside-San 
Bernardino County Central Labor 


Council voted to put UC Extension on 
the “do not patronize” list; the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Teachers, the Uni- 
versity Council’s affiliate on the state 
level, provided legal research and 
helped present the case before the hear- 
ing officer; U.S. Representative George 
Brown added his support and de- 
nounced the University for its conduct. 
The story began in the fall of 1978, 
when the ESL instructors began orga- 
nizing to gain simple benefits like 
health care and a contract to ensure 
the bare bones of a rational work sit- 
uation. The instructors felt that 10- 
week contracts, lack of basic bene- 
fits, no written procedures for evalua- 
tion, and favoritism in hiring and class 
assignments made a union essential. 


In response to UC librarians’ re- 
quest for information and possibly 
guidance, LAUC’s Ad Hoc Committee 
on Berman Act Collective Bargaining 
vis-a-vis LAUC studied the issue and 
produced a report in 1979. The com- 
mittee was made up of eight librarians 
from throughout the state and was 
chaired by Joyce Toscan of UCLA. 

The committee’s report outlined the 
general provisions of the new law and 
singled out a number of important is- 
sues for librarians to consider in de- 
ciding to accept or reject the opportun- 
ity for collective bargaining. 


The report listed perceived advan-- 


tages and disadvantages of collective 
bargaining. In a remarkably even- 
handed list of pro and con issues, the 
committee presented those views hav- 
ing at least some basis in fact—wisely 
dismissing bogus arguments such as 
“all labor unions are run by bosses” or 
“unions are opposed to merit as a cri- 
terion for advancement.” 


The Pro Side 


LEGAL FORCE — Unlike many 
traditional University policies and pro- 
cedures, collective bargaining contracts 
carry the force of law. Contract pro- 
visions cannot be ignored or changed 
informally or unilaterally. And con- 


In the spring, 18 of the 22-member 
faculty in ESL voted to form an em- 
ployee organization which soon affili- 
ated with the University Council-AFT. 
They began meeting with the adminis- 
tration to negotiate improvements in 
their working conditions but had little 
success. Then as summer approached, 
the administration announced that the 
summer program was being drastically 
reduced and only eight of 22 instruc- 
tors would be rehired; only one was a 
union member. The theme was car- 
ried on into the fall — of the 24 teach- 
ers hired, again, only one was a union 
member. í 

University challenged 

The University’s attempt to curb or- 

ganizing with a club was challenged 


cerning LAUC, its legal status and 
role can be included within the scope 
of bargaining, thereby protecting it by 
legal force rather than management 
fiat. For instance, LAUC’s input into 
the peer review process, its representa- 
tion on administrative committee or its 
ability to make up its own bylaws 
could be guaranteed by a collective 
bargaining contract—rather than sub- 
ject to management’s approval as it is 
today. 

CLEARER DEFINITION OF 
POLICY — A collectively bargained 
contract fosters a clearer definition of 
administrative policy and procedure, 
limiting the latitude of individual ad- 
ministrators over important personnel 
decisions, 

LOCAL CONTROL — Campus 
LAUC divisions can be guaranteed the 
right to include local campus issues 
within the scope of bargaining—which 
wiil consider differences of complexity, 
size and staffing patterns. 

GREATER POWER — Under col- 
lective bargaining, neither party to a 
dispute has the ultimate power of veto 
over the other party. Each. can demand 
agreed-upon performance, impass pro- 
cedures, or the use of outside arbitra- 
tors to resolve disputes between li- 
brarians and administrators. 


in July when the ESL instructors filed 
for a bargaining unit under the Higher 
Education Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Act (HEERA), filed the four un- 
fair labor practice charges with PERB, 
and called for an administrative hear- 
ing on their grievances. That grievance 
hearing will now be binding. 

McCargar feels the problem of lack 
of job control and security and the ab- 
sence of administration accountability 
in hiring and firing is prevalent for 
ESL teachers throughout the nation. 
And UCR ESL instructors plan to 
take an active part in a discussion of 
unionization at their professional orga- 
nization’s (TESOL)—Teachers of Eng- 
lish to Speakers of Other Languages) 
meeting in San Francisco in March. 


BETTER COMMUNICATION — 
A continuous dialogue between librar- 
ians and administrators is guaranteed 
by law. The bargaining process assures 
that differences between announced 
policy and actual practice do not es- 
cape full discussion. 


GUARANTEED RIGHTS — A 
written, bargained contract guarantees 
employee rights. Personnel procedures 
—including grievance procedures, lay- 
off and rehire rights, and peer evalua- 
tion—are well defined and have a legal 
and binding effect. The contract and 


procedure minimizes the abuse of- 


either administrative or union power. 

RESOLVES INDIVIDUAL PROB- 
LEMS — A well-defined grievance 
procedure which is given legal force in 
a contractual agreement affords a 
means of protection for the individual 
librarian. At present, the concerns of 
an individual may be inefficiently or 
inadequately reviewed. 

SELF - DETERMINATION — By 
participation in the collective bargain- 
ing process, librarians have more con- 
trol over decisions affecting their own 
careers in such matters as fringe bene- 
fits, salary appointments, promotion, 
sick leave, career status, work load, 
and working conditions in general. 

—Continued on Page 6 
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Few Rights for Lecturers without SOE 


Continued from Page i— 

ers who teach non-research oriented 
courses, such as dance, on a regular 
basis. “Lecturer” requires teaching only 
and research is not expected. 

The terminations of Ramirez and 
Ferrer are only the tip of ihe iceberg— 
lecturers throughout the system are 
fired as they approach the time period 
when an SOE decision must be made. 
They have no recourse through the 
University’s system of review. 

When five lecturers in UCSB's Sub- 
ject A program were terminated this 
year, they asked the Dean of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Sciences for the 


Michael Fernandez 


reasons why. They said the Dean re- 
plied that the hiring of lecturers is “at 
the discretion of the University” and 
therefore, no other explanation is war- 
ranted or will be forthcoming. 

“The administration is using time 
as grounds for dismissal — your time 
has run out and that’s it,” said Michael 
Fernandez, a lecturer at UCSB with 
SOE. 

“These cases parallel my case where 
all the reviews said my work was ex- 
cellent and fine. The vice chancellor 
told me, ‘the quality of your work was 
never a factor.’ It was just that the 
clock had run out.” 


Eight-year rule 

The clock Fernandez refers to is the 
eight-year “up and out” rule. Full-time 
lecturers must be reviewed for SOE in 
the seventh year; if they are kept on 
through the eighth year, they are con- 
sidered to have SOE. Fernandez was 
enthusiastically recommended for SOE 
by his department, but the vice chan- 
cellor rejected the recommendation, as- 
suring Fernandez that his work had 
been outstanding but nonetheless the 
campus wished to preserve “flexibility” 
in personnel appointments. 

Fernandez won Security of Employ- 
ment in 1978 after a three-year battle 
in which he and the University Council 
were forced to carry his fight to the 
Legislature. 

Fernandez was hired by UCSB in 
1969 to teach in a new English pro- 
gram for Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram students. The program’s goal was 
to improve the writing and reading 
skills of students from minority or pov- 
erty backgrounds. Its success led to 
the program becoming a permanent 
part of the UCSB curriculum. 

Despite the program’s achievements 
and Fernandez’s deep dedication and 
teaching skill, he was denied SOE, 
With no avenue for appeals, Fernandez 
began a three-year journey, leading 
eventually to the Legislature and an ex- 
amination of the University’s commit- 
ment to the needs of minority students. 
Due to his and the University Council’s 
perseverance, Fernandez gained SOE. 

Mark Ferrer teaches in the same 
program and his imminent termination 
shows that the times have not changed. 

Ferrer said, “We are hired on a 
year-by-year contract. At the end of 


the year, you are to consider. yourself 
fired. There are no grounds for chal- 
lenging the contract’s terms.” 


Ferrer said the administration is 
considering giving him another term. 
And if that fails, they say they will 
find two half-time appointments to 
keep him on next year. Ferrer’s fear is 
that this form of funding will “half-time 
the program into annihilation.” 

“They agree that the program’s de- 
struction would be a sorry waste but ex- 
plain that they are hopelessly strapped,” 
said Ferrer. “They see the whole prob- 
lem as economic and nothing else, They 
look at SOE positions as a permanent 
money drain on the system. Their solu- 
tion is to fire at two, four, six years.” 

Fernandez referred to the adminis- 
tration as having a “plantation men- 
tality.” 

“They want to fire Mark and hire 
another terminal teacher to whom they 
can pay the lowest salary, use his serv- 
ices for a few years, fire him and re- 
place him with another terminal teach- 
er,” said Fernandez. 


“Next year would have been Mark’s 
seventh year and the administration 
would have had to review him for SOE. 
So they figure the means to avoid the 
review process is to fire Mark in the 
sixth year and that’s what they are 
doing. The system doesn’t have much 
respect for non-SOE lecturers.” 

In describing the lecturer situation in 
general, Nancy McLaughlin said, “SOE 
status can only be achieved when the 
campus can commit an FTE out of the 
professional ladder. The state gives us 
no funding for SOE positions as such; 
so it must be peeled from the profes- 
sional track.” 

The policy pits lecturers against pro- 
fessors in a competition over FTEs. 
And since lecturers, full-time or part- 
time, are hired on a year-by-year basis, 
their positions are easy to “free up” 
during periods of austerity. 


Policy change for lecturers 


The administration is going ahead 
with a policy change for lecturers which 


is scheduled to take effect next aca- 
demic year. 

According to Edward Blakely, the 
administration is developing the policy 
using the 1978 “Sullivan Report” as a 
guideline. Blakely said the policy will 
offer an SOE track for full-time lec- 
turers parallel to the professorial ten- 
ure track —- with an SOE review at 
eight years and an “appraisal” of the 
candidate’s development at four years. 
His office is also drawing up standards 
for reviewing the progress of lecturers. 

But for programs like Fernandez’s 
and Ferrer’s, the new policy will have 
no effect, according to Blakely. 

The Intensive English Program at 
Santa Barbara is funded on non-state 
or “soft” money. Blakely claims, “Pro- 
grams on soft money can’t offer SOE. 
For SOE, programs must have state 
funding according to a Regents’ Stand- 
ing Order.” 

But Fernandez said, “If what Blake- 
ly says is true, then the only way for 
the University to be in compliance with 
the Regents’ Standing Order is to im- 
mediately award our program perma- 
nent state funding and make us legiti- 
mate. Our program is funded by soft 
money and I have SOE.” 

In drawing up the new policy, both 
Blakely and McLaughlin emphasized 
that the lecturers’ needs were consid- 
ered. The administration was guided 
by the Sullivan Report, and in the 
words of McLaughlin. “The Sullivan 
committee got all kinds of input from 
lecturers — they consulted themselves 
blue on this one.” 

No input from lecturers 


But Robert Potter, of the UCSB 
Drama Department and president of 
the UCSB local, countered, “Lecturers 
were, in fact, never consulted.” 

For many years, Potter, who was a 
lecturer, has championed the rights of 
lecturers on his campus, system-wide 
and at the legislature. He added, “The 
Sullivan Report committee was com- 
posed of UC administrators, and the 
only lecturer on the committee was 


ET 
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a vice chancellor's assistant at Irvine.” 

Fernandez was embroiled in a strug- 
gle to gain SOE at the time the Sulli- 
van committee was active and even 
testified before the Legislature about 
lecturers’ problems and needs. He 
wasn’t given the opportunity to appear 
before the committee and knows of 
no one at the UCSB campus who did 
testify. 

Fernandez said, “The University 
must begin treating lecturers differently 
than it has in the past. We’re not ask- 
ing that every lecturer be given SOE, 
but we’ve got to develop some new 
criteria for evaluating lecturers and 
protecting their rights. For instance, 
possibly a three year contract, that’s 
reevaluated every three years, and if 
the lecturer is doing his or her job, the 
contract is renewed.” 

The University Council is holding 
meetings to develop a comprehensive 
strategy for meeting the needs of lec- 
turers and other non-Senate academic 
employees. If you want to attend or 
just want to offer guidance and advice, 
please contact: Michael Fernandez, 
UCSB Department of English; Gloria 
Busman, UCLA Institute of Industrial 
Relations; David McCargar, UCR 
Learning and Study Skills Center; or 
Frank (Paco) Ramirez, UCSC Cowell 
College. 
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‘Mark Ferrer Does Much More Than Just ‘Teach’ 


Michael Pina is a Junior at UCSB 
majoring in Religious Studies. He met 
Mark Ferrer when he took the Pro- 
gram of Intensive English from Ferrer 
in 1976-77, 

The special English section is an 
intensive year’s course in English for 
Educational Opportunity Program stu- 
dents who have come from “unuseful” 
high schools, as one faculty member 
put it. It’s been offered on the UCSB 
campus for 10 years. 

“He’s an excellent instructor—well 
liked, respected, available and always 
concerned,” said Pina about Ferrer. 

“He started the ‘summer transition 
program’ here. He brought in EOP 
students who came up for orientation 
and worked on their writing skills with 
them over the summer. Eventually the 
EOP component picked up the pro- 
gram and added math, science — the 
whole shot — and turned it into a six- 
week regular program. Now, we get 
EOP freshmen indoctrinated into what 
UC will be like—it’s an intensive prep 
program. And it was Mark’s idea back 
in 1974. 

“Mark Ferrer does much more than 
just teach. He developed overall guide- 
lines for our program, and a computer 
program to measure writing skills at 
the beginning and end of the courses; 
it’s a four-year project to measure the 
program’s success.” 

Ferrer began teaching in the Pro- 
gram of Intensive English six years 


ago. Over the years, the number of 
students using the program has grown 
from 12 to 120. 

Ferrer said of the students, “They 
are bright and interested but often un- 
skilled and unaccustomed — they 
haven't acquired the skills necessary 
and expected at the University. Our 
staff of three works hard to get them 
to that point in a year’s time. It’s a 
unique program in the UC system. 

“We've grown a lot in 10 years. 
Today, we have 180 students applying 
but a staff for only 110. The program 
is in jeopardy. 

“Without a larger, full-time, and 
permanent staff, the program will be 
reduced to teachers. who can do little 
more than just go through the motions. 

“The University has a tremendous 
chance to make a commitment to EOP 
on this campus aswell as a lot of im- 
portant and interesting work to do with 
minority students. They could attract 
the best students. According to the 
master plan, the University claims to 
want to teach minority students and 
to take advantage of their growing 
numbers in the state. In that light, it 
seems strange that they make such lit- 
tle commitment to our program.” 

The “University of California: Multi- 
campus System in the 80s” report 
states on its first page, “one of the 
most important variables influencing 
enrollment in the 1980s is the dramatic 


change in the ethnic mix of California’: 
young population, Within the 18-2: 
year old group, the proportion o 
Anglo students will decline over th 
next decade or so and the proportio: 
of minority students will increase, par 
ticularly the proportion of Hispani 
students. . . . These growing ethni 
minority groups clearly represent a nev 
prospective student clientele, one whos 
special needs the University should b 
prepared to meet. 

“We must attract a larger propor 
tion of minority students into the Uni 
versity or the State’s educational an 
societal needs will not be fully met, an 
our enrollments will certainly suffer. 

Throughout the “master plan,” er 
phasis is placed on bringing minoritic 
to the University and helping ther 
gain the “necessary skills” to succeec 

Pina added, “UC is continually talk 
ing about how they are facing a reduc 
tion in total enrollment in the 80s an 
how they want to reach a new ‘clier 
tele.” Well, this program fits right ini 
the plan, and now they want to cut 
vital person out of that program, It 
a big contradiction. 

“Give us the skills —- support th 
program. The program has to ha 
stability, and the only way it will wor 
is if these people have Security of En 
ployment. 

“Instead we're in danger of losir 
Mark and I think that would be te 
rible.” 
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Anti-Jarvis II Battle Underway 
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Prop 9 Signals End of State Public Higher Ed 


If Californians vote Proposition 9 
(Jarvis ID into law in the June elec- 
tion, UC employees can expect budget 
cuts from 25 percent—skyward. 

Prop 9 will wipe out approximately 
$4.9 billion from state coffers—falling 
hard on California’s $2.8 billion higher 
education budget and especially hard 
on UC’s relatively small $966 million 
budget proposal for next year. 

Governor Brown called on all state 
agencies to prepare contingency budg- 
ets, projecting a 30 percent reduction 
due to Prop 9 cutbacks. For UC, this 
30 percent amounts to a loss of $290 
million. To counter the reduction, UC 
President David Saxon projected a $96 
million cut in programs with the rest 
of the budget loss—-$194 million—to 
be made up by tuition. 

Saxon’s figures were general, and he 
made clear his opposition to any re- 
duction in UC funding, saying a 30 
percent reduction is “beyond all rea- 
son, beyond imagination. . . .” His 
figures did not identify where the pro- 
posed program cuts would come nor 
did he give a figure for the tuition per 
student, but he “guaranteed” that tui- 
tion would not exceed $3,000 per stu- 
dent. 

If Prop 9 passes, its effect will be 
much greater than that of Prop 13— 
Jarvis I. The dwindling state surplus 
that “saved” local government from 
Prop 13 will be gone by late in the 
year. With no cushion left, the state 
must deal immediately with one-quarter 
of its revenues disappearing overnight. 

Prop 9 would reduce California per- 
sonal income tax by 50 percent, fully 
index the state’s personal income tax 
to the consumer price index, and re- 
peal the business inventory tax. Of 
these three tax breaks, the last two are 
already enacted by state law. But the 
first break—halving personal income 
tax-—would eliminate almost $5 billion 
in state revenues. 

Five billion dollars is over 25 per- 
cent of the $19 billion general fund 
which finances the state’s activities, in- 
cluding the University of California. 
But few analysts believe a cut would 
come across the board, affecting all re- 
cipients of the general fund equally. 

Eighty percent of the general fund 


is committed to support local govern- 
ment programs. Among state agencies 
funded from the rest, institutions like 
prisons and state hospitals will be very 
difficult to cut; others such as the 
Highway Patrol and firefighters are 
critical to public safety; and cuts in 
areas like welfare and health are un- 
likely since state cuts will multiply 
losses due to reductions in federal 
matching funds. 

For these reasons, higher education 
is particularly vulnerable to cutbacks, 
and within higher education, high cost 
programs, like the sciences, are espe- 
cially easy targets. 

If Prop 9 passes, Saxon views tuition 
with “certainty.” 

In a speech before the City Com- 
mons Club in Berkeley, he said, “Tui- 
tion would impose an extra burden on 
students and their parents at a time 
when everything people need and 
everything they do cost more and 
more. Proposition 9 would also bring 
to an abrupt end California’s splendid 
tradition of providing tuition-free pub- 
lic education to all qualified students. 
That’s not a prospect I view with 
pleasure, or accept with equanimity. 
There is, in fact, only one worse alter- 
native: to sacrifice the quality essential 
to the University’s national and inter- 
national distinction. . . .” 

But tuition may merely force the 
UC system into the debilitating spiral 
faced by numerous other public higher 
education systems, where the imposi- 
tion of tuition or tuition increases have 
resulted in enrollment decreases; these 
decreases resulted in further revenue 
loss and tuition increases and so on. 

When the City University of New 
York imposed $750 annual tuition in 
1976, the system immediately lost 
40,000 students of its 250,000 enroll- 
ment, according to Irwin Polishook, 
president of the Professional Staff Con- 
gress, the CUNY bargaining agent. 

According to figures obtained from 
the American Association of State Coi- 
leges and Universities Research Direc- 
tor Jacob Stampen, the experiences in 
Wisconsin, New York and elsewhere 
show that each $100 tuition increase 
results in approximately a 2 to 4 per- 
cent enrollment decline. 


Comparison Tax Relief of Jarvis Il and 
Tax Simplicity Act - 1981 Income Year 


1. On Married Couple With One Child 
Current Present Jarvis Il Tax Change TSA Tax Change 
income Tax Amount Percent Amount Percent 
$ 7,500 —0 0— 0 —0 0- 
10,000 —0— —0— —0— oo —0— 
15,000 $ 100 $— 89 — 89% $—100 —100% 
20,000 200 — 138 — 69 —200 —100 
25,000 390 — 234 — 60 —350 — 90 
35,000 920 — 499 — 54 —495 — 54 
50,000 2,080 —1,077 — 52 —455 — 22 
75,000 4,570 —2,324 — 51 —0— —d 
2. On Single Person 
Current Present Jarvis Il Tax Change TSA Tax Change 
income Tax Amount Percent Amount Percent 
$ 7,500 $ 15 $— 15 —100%. $— 15 —100% 
10,000 110 — 102 — 93 —110 —100 
15,000 390 — 241 — 62 —285 — 73 
20,000 750 — 392 — 52 —370 — 49 
25,000 1,190 — 612 — 51 —360 — 30 
35,000 2,125 —1,079 — 51 —115 — 5 
50,000 3,455 —1,744 — 50 +300 + 9 
75,000 5,940 —2,986 — 50 +770 + 13 


Based on UC’s current enrollment, 
a minimum of $1,500 per student 
would have to be charged to raise $194 
million. This could result in a 30 to 60 
percent drop in enrollment; Saxon’s 
$3,000 figure would wipe UC off the 
map. 

But Prop 9 does not have to pass. 
A campaign is getting underway to 
educate the public about Prop 9 and 
to gain the signatures to put a real tax 
reform initiative on the ballot in No- 
vember—the Tax Simplicity Initiative. 
Tax reform is needed, but it isn’t neces- 
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sary to end most state services to lower 
taxes. 

Prop 9 does not offer tax reform— 
it simply cuts everyone’s tax rate in 
half. The same inequities that have 
grown to be part and parcel of income 
tax law remain intact. The corporations 
that gained $4 billion in property tax 
breaks thanks to Prop 13 are not taxed 
more heavily; the wealthy with person- 
alized tax loopholes are not taxed their 
fair share. Everyone’s taxes are halved 
—be they millionaires or welfare 
mothers. 


STEP RIGHT UP FoR 
DR. QUACK ’S 
PROP 9 

ELINA! 

IT CURES SURPLUS 
FACULTY, LIBRARIES, 
STUDENTS HEARTY 
CARE, SCHOOLS, 
— You wame iT! 
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Colin F. ormed to Fight 
for Tax Simplicity Act 


A broad coalition of labor, political 
and educational organizations. are in 
the first stages of a campaign to edu- 
cate the public about the pitfalls of 
Proposition 9 and guarantee its defeat 
in June. 

The coalition consists of organiza- 
tions like the California Federation of 
Teachers (CFT), the California Labor 
Federation, California Democratic 
Council, CSEA, CTA and many others. 

At UC Santa Cruz, Local 2199 of 
the University Council put on a pub- 
lic forum titled, “The Impact of Jarvis 
TI on Schools and the University.” The 
forum brought together Raoul Teilhet, 
president of CFT; Patrick McCal- 
lum, aide to Assemblyman John Vas- 
concellos; David Nagler with the Cali- 
fornia Tax Reform Association; and 
Phil Baldwin, local activist-with the 
Tax Simplicity Initiative. 

At the February 29 forum, the 
strategy for beating Prop 9 and getting 
the Tax Simplicity Initiative on Novem- 
ber’s ballot at the same time was ex- 
plained. : 

Unlike Prop 9 which simply cuts 
everyone’s tax rate in half, the Tax 
Simplicity Initiative brings about real 
tax reform without cutting public serv- 
ices. 

If the Tax Simplicity Initiative gains 
346,119 signatures by Tax Day. April 
15, and is voted into law in November, 
92 percent of the state’s taxpayers — 
7.2 million-—will receive a tax cut, av- 
eraging $329—in most cases more than 
through Prop 9. 

Plus there is no loss in state revenues. 

Tax Simplicity makes the first $10,- 
000 in income for single people and 
the first $20,000 for couples complete- 
ly tax free. It reduces the tax form to a 
single page. 


And it closes the ever-growing per- 
sonal and corporate loopholes that rid- 
dle California tax law. 

The Initiative increases taxes for the 
wealthiest eight percent or 625,000 
Californians. With the Initiative’s pas- 
sage, 25,000 of the state’s richest citi- 
zens, who currently do not pay a cent 
in California income tax, will contrib- 
ute $11.6 million to pay their share to 
keep our state running. 

On the corporate tax side, it increas- 
es the corporate tax rate plus closes 
corporate tax loopholes. It reverses the 
trend of the last 20 years which has 
seen the business share of state and lo- 
cal taxes drop from 57 percent to 37 
percent. 


The current corporate tax rate of 9.6 
percent is raised to 12 percent——match- 
ing the highest personal income tax 
rate. Altogther, the Initiative will raise 
an additional $950 million from cor- 
porations—still only partially recover- 
ing the $4 billion windfall that business 
received in property tax relicf from 
Proposition 13’s passage. 

But if Prop 9 passes in June, the 
Tax Simplicity Initiative will have little 
effect on our taxes; nor will it recover 
our devastated public services. 

To beat Prop 9 and get Tax Sim- 
plicity on the ballot, the coalition’s cam- 
paign comes in three stages: 


—a peiition drive to get the 346,119 
signatures by Tax Day (the legal cutoff 
date); 

—a voter registration drive; 

~—an education campaign to tell peo- 
ple the disastrous effects of Prop 9. 

If you want to circulate a petition or 
help the campaign in any way, call your 
local University Council contact listed 
on page 8 or the statewide office. 


Associate Nancy Elnor has taught in 
the School of Library and Information 
Studies at UC Berkeley for three years. 

“Public education is under attack 
everywhere — especially in California 
where working people have felt the 
effects of Proposition {3 and now have 
Jarvis H looming on the horizon. Presi- 
dent Saxon, looking at Jarvis H, warned 
of a 30 percent budget cut, massive lay- 
.. offs, and a student tuition that may run 
: ae as high as $3000. At the same time, the 
very existence of the public school system that prepares students for 
higher education-—the only road open for working class and espe- 
cially minority youths—is threatened by the push to a voucher 
system. For these reasons, it is now more important than ever that 
we join together with the University Council-AFT, an organization 
_that has consistently defended higher education, and fight for a de- 
cent education for all people in our society.” 


ITION and start the process 
to bring your views and input into matters affecting your pay and 
conditions of work. It is your legal right. 


imi 


-—Signing this petition does not obligate you to vote for the Uni- 
versity Council-American Federation of Teachers in the collective 
bargaining election. You are only stating that you wish an election 
to be held and you want UC-AFT on the ballot. 


—Signing this petition does not make you a member of the UC- 
AFT. 


—-Signing this petition does not obligate you to pay dues to the 
UC-AFT, now or in the future. You must sign the membership appli- 
cation on the opposite side of this page to become a dues paying 
member. 


Is there any reason not to sign? 


ELECTION PETITION 


I hereby designate the University Council- American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO—as my 
representative for the purpose of meeting and conferring 
as provided for in Assembly Bill 1091 (Government 
Code Chapter 12, Higher Education Employer-Employee 


Name (Print) Date 


Name (Signature) 3 Campus 


Unit Determination Information 

C] Academic Senate L] Library 

[| Academic Non-Senate [_] Professional Staff 
C] Other 


_ Title and Department 


_ Please clip and return this petition to: 


University Council- AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94704 


University Guardian 


Music Librarian and Assistant Head 
of the Arts Library Martin Silver helped 
set up the music library at UC Santa 
Barbara and has worked there for 13 
years. 

“The union is responsible for most of 
the work-related gains we’ve made in 
the library, like the inequity raises. The 
University Council is the only outfit that 
represents working librarians; it’s the 
only way to get information and action. 
On another level, working in the union : oe i 
is an important exercise in democracy. Librarians have to learn t 
work together and to learn that gaining control of their workin 
conditions is their responsibility; they cannot depend on anyone els 
to give it to them. While we have excellent relations with our facult 
colleagues, our working conditions are unique to librarians and ar 
not always understandable to general faculty. We have to presen 
our own issues because only we can do it effectively.” 


Over the last 10 years, the University Council has lobbied t 
Legislature to better the working conditions and protect the righ 
of UC academic and professional employees. The Council has ap 
plied its strength and that of the California Labor Federation, 
California Federation of Teachers and the many other Californi 
public employees’ unions to make sure legislators know the nee¢ 
and problems of UC employees. 


We've lobbied in support of higher salaries; better fringe bene 
an open files bill; a collective bargaining law; a dental bill for 
state employees; conflict of interest requirements for top adminis 
tors and Regents; fair treatment for lecturers, Extension emplo 
and other non-Senate academic employees; and much, much mor 


The University Council has consistently pressed the Unive 
administration to improve the salaries and working conditions o! 
employees. We have represented UC academic and professional 
ployees in dozens of grievance hearings for matters small in termy 
of a large university but huge in the eyes of an individual unju 
treated by a monolithic administration. 


The University Council has served another function that’s 
important in simply keeping the University honest. In a role 
“watchdog” over the University, the Council has alerted the Uni 
sity community to administrative changes that are quietly ta 
place. For instance, the Council has published a yearly repor 
administrator’s high salary increases, notified the University c 
munity of a plan in 1972 by the Coordinating Council for Hi 
Education to make massive cutbacks in foreign languages (the 
backs were later rescinded), sounded the alarm to changes in 
sonnel practices affecting all levels but especially the assistant 
fessor and lecturer levels. 


Today, the Council wants your help. We want you to sign 
“ELECTION PETITION” and call for an election to pick a 
gaining agent on the UC campuses, and we want you to join 
University Council local on your campus by filling out the “M 
BERSHIP/INFORMATION” form. If you want more informat 
fill out the “MEMBERSHIP /INFORMATION?” form but only ch 
the “please send me more information” box. 


The first locals of the University Council have been on the ¢ 
puses for 17 years. Through the years, they have accompli 
much. 


SALARY IMPRO Ap have always been a key 
mand of the University Council. The Council has ceaselessly pu: 
both the administration and the Legislature for salary increases 
all UC academic and professional employees, Council members h 
testified scores of times before the Legislature for the need to 
prove salaries for all categories of University employees, and 
have met and conferred repeatedly with the administration on 
cies relating to salary determination. Most recently, the Counc 
trying to bring reality to the “parity” approach used by the Uni 
sity to determine faculty salaries (see page 8), and once more, 
Council is demanding salary inequity increases for librarians. 


University Guardian 


Assistant Professor Gini Matute-Bian- 
chi has taught for nine years in the UC 
system as a lecturer as well as a variety 
of other positions in Teacher Education 
at UC Santa Cruz. 

“I'm concerned with many work-re- 
lated issues—for instance, a better griev- 
ance procedure for professors, lecturers, 
librarians . . . all of us. Since coming to 
UC, I saw all too often how decisions 
affecting the work situation were made 
for administrative convenience, with no 
articipation by those directly affected by these decisions. Only 
hrough a strong organization can we have any real control over our 
yorking environment. The AFT has fought for these issues in the 
ast even before we had a bargaining law; all the UC faculty associa- 
jon appears to be concerned with is salaries. But I feel that through 
he University Council-AFT, I can negotiate more equally with my 
mployer over my working conditions, contract, and salary.” 


Page $ 


Associate Librarian Mary Blackburn 
has worked in the UC Berkeley library 
for 13 years; she is currently a serial 
cataloger. 

“If you have a problem at your job, 
the union will help work it out before 
the problem gets too big for you or the 
University. The University Council of- 
fers advice on how to go through the 
system in the formal, official, correct 
way. And they don’t just advise you; 
they go with you. It’s important to get 
help from people with expertise who will also put themselves on the 
hot seat with you. It’s a good feeling not to be alone especially when 
you have a problem that’s affecting your life at work. The union 
gives me a chance to say what I think; when I’m at the library, I 
speak for it and the administration, but in the union, { can express 
my own needs while working to institute positive and constructive 
change at my job.” 


i I were first demon- 
trated in the early 10s. Studies showed that librarians were paid 
ess than comparable-level professional employees in the University. 
in 1973, the Council first introduced legislation to provide an in- 
2quity salary increase for librarians. That bill was vetoed by Gov- 
srnor Reagan. But the momentum built, and in the following year, 
the University Council successfully gained a 4.5 percent inequity 
increase for librarians thanks to testimony and pressure from union 
ibrarians, 


NON SENATE ACADEMT LOX Shave been 
supported by the Council in many ways. The Council has: 


~helped Extension English Language Program teachers at 
Berkeley negotiate a contract improving their working conditions, 
and gaining fringe benefits and the protection of a written contract. 


—battled on the campuses and in the Legislature for lecturer 
Michael Fernandez when he was unfairly denied Security of Em- 
ployment. The University Council’s work gained Fernandez SOE 
and caused the Legislature to take a hard look at University policies 
regarding lecturers. 


—aided 12 Riverside Extension English as a Second Language 
teachers in their struggle to regain their jobs after being fired for 
union organizing. Binding arbitration hearings are proceeding now 
with results expected in two months (see page 1). 


—publicized and lent financial support to many UC Agricultural 
Extension employees, like Robert Bradfield, whose rights were vio- 
lated through the illegal actions of UC administrators. 


l D |. are both concerns of the 
Council. For over a decade, the University Council fought for a 
collective bargaining bill that would allow University employees the 
right to bargain. Finally, AB 1091 became law in 1979; University 
employees joined public employees throughout the state in gaining 
the right to bargain with their employer. 


And we won small victories too. In 1973 when UCLA began 
placing grading summaries in a professor’s permanent file, the Uni- 
versity Council raised strong objections and the practice was stopped. 
Or in 1972, the UC Berkeley administration began closing class- 
rooms to raise the “room utilization rate.” The University Council 
discovered there was, in fact, a classroom shortage, and Council 
pressure halted the practice, and the University unlocked the class- 
rooms. 


tts a mixed bag—the University Councils victories have been 
substantial and important, but the University is wealthy and large. 
To fully represent academic and professional employees, the Coun- 
cil needs your support and guidance; so please fill in both forms and 
contact your local campus officers who are listed on page 8. 


ss TRU MARRY AIRES NAO 
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MEMBERSHIP/INFORMATION 


i APPLICATION 
4 i 
‘(JI want to join [C] Please send more | 
| UC-AFT information | 
a 
H 1 
- Name (Please print) e 
: Campus Dept. 
| Title - 
! 

| Mailing address PESEN 
i I City : - = Zip — — ~ 
_ Campus phone __ Home phone meee 
i _ Signature - Date 


x 
= 


| You can either have your dues deducted automatically 
i from your paycheck on a monthly basis (which is 

_ convenient for you and easier for us) or we will send a 
_ bill to you each quarter and you mail in your dues. 

, Check which you prefer: 


i L] a monthly payroll deduction 
i C] a quarterly bill 
-UC-AFT monthly dues are 3/4 of 1 percent on 


: monthly gross salary: a maximum of $15 per month 
_ and a minimum of $4 per month. 


S 


P.S. Union dues are tax deductible. 
Employment Information 
[C] Are you employed one-half time or less? 

C] Is your salary $4000 a year or less? 


Please clip and return to: 


University Council- AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94704 


(415) 841-1750 
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Jom Us 
PY im the Battle 
Against Proposition 9 


Through the years, the University Council-AFT has led the way in support 
of the rights of UC academic and professional employees to due process and 
against the unfair firings, denials of sabbaticals and other harassments that should 
never be a part of a university setting. We also have fought for decent wages 
and working conditions in the face of inflation and cutbacks. But we may now 
be confronting our greatest challenge in the form of Jarvis II, Proposition 9. 


If Prop 9 passes in the June 1980 election, state revenues will be reduced 
by about $4.9 billion, and the UC system can expect serious and painful cut- 
backs. The degree of loss will depend on how we fare in competition with other 
state agencies and programs. 


To avoid this, Jarvis If must be defeated in the June election. It would 
not be legitimate for the UC administration to use tax funds to influence an elec- 
tion — the fight against Jarvis II must be waged by independent organizations. 


We must take the case to the public and the Legislature that the UC system 
is not a luxury or affectation, but an important part of the state’s economic and 
cultural life, We must make clear that the employees of the UC system are do- 
ing important work and deserve better than cutbacks and reductions in their real 
wages, along with the insinuation that their work is expendable. 


The Jarvis H initiative is a threat not only to the UC system but to educa- 
tion in California, to state employees, and also to those who use the services 
that face cutbacks—-students, businesses that require educated employees, etc. 
To defeat Prop 9, UC academic employees must join with other state em- 
ployees and teachers throughout the state to make our voices heard. Accord- 
ingly, it makes good sense for academics to organize and affiliate with the labor 
movement. Through UC-AFT affiliation with the California Federation of 
Teachers and the 1.8 million member California Labor Federation we can more 
effectively bring our perspective to the public than as individuals or in isolated 
organizations. 


This is not a time for UC employees to sit on the sidelines, waiting passively 
for the outcome. It is the time for UC academic and professional employees (both 
Academic Senate and non-Senate) to join the University Council-AFT and act 
to protect education in California. 


Joel Westman, 
University Council President 


Anne Snyder has staffed 
the office since 1973—only 
two years from the founding 
of the University Council 
and long before there was a 
collective bargaining law. 

She announced that she 
was leaving her job with the 
Council. 
_ Like the best union “office 
help,” Anne’s work included 
much more than “staffing 
the office”; she worked as an 

è organizer, facilitator, secretary, 

contact person—the arranger/director who gets things done when all 
else seems to fail. 

Anne’s new job is a short two blocks down the street from the 
University Council’s Dwight Way office—at AFSCME’s Local 1695. 
Local 1695 is organizing clerical and blue collar workers on the Berkeley 
campus and plans to soon be the collective bargaining representative 
for these UC employees. 

Anne begins part-time work at Local 1695, March 1—“staffing 
the office.” 

“I hope the free time will allow me more hours to spend with 
my daughter, Nadine, as well as write and investigate the possibility of 
returning to school—possibly at UC. It is hard to get away from 
the University.” 

Good luck, Anne. 


= 


University Guardian 


LAUC?’s ‘Pros and Cons’ 


Continued from Page i— 


The Con Side 


LAUC’s ADVISORY ROLE—The 
role of LAUC and an employee organ- 
ization may be in conflict in the collec- 
tive bargaining situation because so far 
the role of these two distinctly differ- 
ent type organizations has not been 
clearly defined. 


LAUC is and should be a quasi- 
administrative body, recommending 
policy to the administration in its role 
as an official part of the University’s 
governance structure. On the other 
hand, a union is concerned with sal- 
aries and working conditions, 

As the report states, LAUC has 
been consulted by the administration 
on revisions of personnel policy and 
salary questions. The AFT believes 
that LAUC should not be involved in 
issues of this sort because they tend to 
compromise LAUC’s role in profes- 
sional concerns and because LAUC is 
not structured to deal effectively with 
such matters. LAUC can only advise 
the administration which is tnen tree 
to proceed as it chooses. A union does 
not advise—it negotiates, and agree- 
ments reached are reduced to legally 
binding contracts. 

For example, LAUC should make 
recommendations on such questions as 
standards and criteria for promotion. 
The union should negotiate specific 
procedures for promotion and develop 
fair and equitable appeal procedures 
for individuals who feel they have not 
been treated fairly. 


POLARIZATION —- The report 
states that collective bargaining would 
exclude some librarians from the bar- 
gaining unit (e.g. University Librarians 
and Assistant and Associate Univer- 
sity Librarians). In turn, this would 
polarize the staff, tending to under- 
imine UC's system of collegiality in li- 
brary decision making. 

On some campuses, libraries, and 
departments, this polarization between 
library administration and the working 
librarian already exists and decision 
making is anything but collegial. All 
too often these conflicts are never sat- 
isfactorily resolved, or they result in 
ugly, prolonged fights leaving lasting 
scars. One way to resolve these dif- 
ferences is through collective bargain- 
ing, a process which was developed to 
discuss and negotiate differences and 
thereby resolve the frustrations that 
tend to create an adversary relation- 
ship. 

ADVERSARY RELATIONSHIP 
The report states that under collective 
bargaining, management and the bar- 
gaining agent have to enforce each de- 
tail of the agreement creating greater 
formality and rigidity. 

Contract provisions will presumably 
be adopted to protect the rights and 
interests of both parties and should in- 
deed be enforced. While this may 
make some situations more formal, it 
is also conceivable that new, simplified 
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procedures can be worked out to re- 
solve problems. 

RELATIONSHIP ON CAMPUS 
The report says that were librarians to 
opt for collective bargaining while 
other groups did not, this would impair 
relationships between the groups. 

While collective bargaining might 
heighten the awareness of differences 
which already exist, it would probably 
have only a minimal effect in this area. 


INCREASED CENTRALIZA- 
TION—The report states that bargain- 
would tend to concentrate more power 
in the hands of statewide administra- 
tion at the expense of the local campus 
and library administrations. 

Again, centralization already exists 
to a large extent. Only very rarely have 
substantive personnel policies relating 
to librarians been decided on the 
campus or individual library level. The 
library administrators, with the excep- 
tion of participating in local individual 
grievances, have always been outside 
the bargaining process. University li- 
brarians and chancellors will undoubt- 
edly continue to be consulted during 
the bargaining process, but will play 
only a very small part in it — aside 
from specific local issues (e.g. heating 
and air conditioning) in a campus li- 
brary. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT — The re- 
port states that bargaining might tend 
to curtail LAUC’s financial support 
from the University by taking away 
some issues from its jurisdiction. 


LAUC has many important issues 
to discuss and weigh, even when some 
personnel matters are excluded, LAUC 
has been funded for long periods when 
it discussed no major personnel mat- 
ters, and its funding was not reduced. 

FINITE RESERVOIR OF EN- 
ERGY — The report suggests tha: 
LAUC would suffer a decline in par- 
ticipation were there to be a bargaining 
agent. : 

In fact, the AFT believes that it | 
would be the bargaining agent and not 
LAUC which would suffer. All re- | 
wards in terms of promotions and ad- 
vancement come from LAUC activ- 
ities; employee organization activities 
play only a minor role in this area, 

Both organizations could easily have 
more than a sufficient amount of hu- | 
man resources were participation in 
both widened. In both organizations, 
too often a small group of librarians is 
forced to do most of the work. As far | 
as the AFT is concerned, with more 
members, not only can work be shared 
more equally but income also rises— 
allowing more staff people to be hired | 
to help develop and negotiate bargain- 
ing issues. 

To summarize, the LAUC report is 
extremely informative and is highly 
recommended to all UC librarians. As 
the report itself states, however, it 
should be taken as only one among 
many sources to be consulted when 
making the important decision of 
whether to select a bargaining agent. 


University Guardian 


Last June, five days before his con- 
tract ran out, E. Phillip LeVeen was 
denied tenure. He had taught in the 
Department of Agriculture and Re- 
source Economics at UC Berkeley for 
eight years. His areas of specialization 
are the economics of the small farm 
and agricultural water policy in Cali- 
fornia; his research results were often 
at odds with UC’s heavy involvement 
in developing and promoting large- 
scale agribusiness. 

LeVeen’s teaching and public serv- 
ice record was excellent and his publi- 
cations on farm-sized economies viewed 
as “classics.” Also, LeVeen, along with 
two Davis professors, received one of 
the first awards of the prestigious Cali- 
fornia Policy Seminar, a competition 
administered jointly by the Legislature 
and the University on important policy 
issues in California, Yet his depart- 
ment’s near-unanimous recommenda- 
tion for tenure was overturned, and 
tenure was denied, 

The perspective he presents on 
teaching, research and. tenure strikes 
at the heart of the relevance of the Uni- 
versity and the meaning of academic 
freedom. i 

LeVeen is currently the director of 
Public Interest Economics — West, a 
non-profit research/education founda- 
tion, ` 


By E. Phillip LeV een 


The institution of tenure is intended 
to ensure a high quality faculty and the 
freedom to pursue ideas without politi- 
cal interference. But my eight years at 
Berkeley led me to the conclusion that 
tenure does not fulfill these goals, at 
least in my discipline — Agricultural 
Economics — which is typical of most 
of the social sciences. 

Instead, tenure serves to screen out 
those who give a high priority to teach- 
ing and public service and those who 
adopt research methods and perspec- 
tives that conflict with their discipline’s 
established norms. In the end, stu- 
dents are deprived of their professors’ 
energies, and at the same time, the 
academic community is robbed of the 
diversity of perspective upon which 
creative intellectual inquiry depends. 


The denial of tenure to a popular 
professor is frequently explained by 
the professor’s supporters in terms of 
conspiracies—with high-level adminis- 
trators seeking to “purge” the Univer- 
sity of unwanted ideas, This analysis 
misses the mark. 


A sereening mechanism 


. Tenure is a screening mechanism 
and its effectiveness is precisely that it 
does not depend upon any particular 
administrative personality to ensure a 
predictable outcome. The tenure evalu- 
ation is structurally set up to ensure 
that certain qualities are included in 
the faculty while others are eliminated 
—no matter who makes the decision. 

To change the results, the nature 
of the process itself must be changed 
not simply. the individuals making the 
decision. : 

In theory, a tenure review assesses 
performance in, three areas—teaching, 
‘research and public/university service. 
In reality, only research matters. 

Notwithstanding official rhetoric 
about the importance of teaching at the 
University, there is a strong bias against 
teaching and in favor of published re- 
search in the evaluation process. 

The University places great empha- 
sis on a high-quality faculty; ultimate- 
ly, a national reputation becomes the 
measure of that quality. While excel- 
lent teaching may gain one a strong 
local reputation, research leading to 
publications also leads to a national 
reputation. No “rational” young pro- 
fessor should invest too much time 
teaching, and few do. 
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A Call to Bring New Life to Tenure 


It may be argued that the primary 
activity of a great university like 
Berkeley should be research, even if 
this results in a low value on teaching. 
But without qualitative examination of 
research, the tenure review process can 
distort the pursuit of knowledge 
through research. 


portant contributions. 

In short, the tenure decision rests 
largely in the hands. of editors and 
anonymous reviewers of journals, Ten- 
ure committees are reluctant to second 
guess these journals and little inde- 
pendent effort is made to evaluate the 
worth of an individual’s contribution. 


Role of journal articles 


The standard of quality in research 
is the reviewed journal article. But the 
emphasis is almost entirely on the 
number of articles and the status of 
the journals in which they are pub- 
lished. Thus an individual’s research 
can be “objectively” evaluated by a 
review committee—for all it has to do 
is count! 

The committee need not delve into 
the content of the individual’s work, for 
that is the role of the reviewers who 
determine whether the articles are ac- 
ceptable for publication. Thus as long 
as a professor frequently can find edi- 
tors and reviewers who will accept his 
or her papers in the appropriate jour- 
nals, tenure and promotion can be 
earned, But the publication game is 
not easy; it is highly competitive—and 
it requires special skills. 

In my discipline, a successful journal 
article develops some small piece of 
theory and applies some new method- 
ology to a trivial data set. A skilled 
theorist can turn out article after arti- 
cle by playing with a few simple mod- 
els, each time with slightly different 
assumptions. The pay-off is relatively 
great in terms of numbers of articles 
that can be published in a short time. 

Abstract theoretical or methodologi- 
cal papers have the additional advan- 
tage of being non-offensive to review- 
ers, If the content of the article is in- 
ternally consistent and new, the re- 
viewer cannot criticize the article, even 
if the article does little to advance our 
understanding of the phenomenon un- 
der consideration. 


Rarely based on real world 


Articles are rarely “problem-orient- 
ed” or based on detailed investigations 
of the real world. This form of data 
gathering is time-intensive and there- 
fore has a low pay-off in terms of pub- 
lished research. Also, articles based 
on the real world tend to be contro- 
versial, and controversial topics are 
likely to be rejected as reviewers may 
take issue with unwanted conclusions. 

Reviewers often tend to be highly 
critical of articles that depart from the 
common format, especially if they at- 
tempt to use nonconventional method- 
ologies or theoretical perspectives. And 
editors generally accept the recommen- 
dations of reviewers. 

As a consequence, the individual 
who wants tenure learns not to chal- 
lenge prevailing doctrine and to stay 
away from controversial topics. The 
journals are filled with abstract theory, 
little empirical work, and articles that 
almost never get read or cited. The 
publishing game is precisely that — a 
“game” — and there is little redeem- 
ing social value in much of the work. 
Individuals who will not play are 
eventually eliminated from considera- 
tion, even if their ideas do make im- 


om ii pa ses 


“In short, the tenure decision rests largely in the hands 
of the editors and anonymous reviewers of the journals. 
Tenure committees are reluctant to second guess these 
journals, and little independent effort is made to evaluate 
the worth of an individual’s contribution. This lesson is not 
lost on a young professor who wants tenure.” 


This lesson is not lost on a young pro- 
fessor who wants tenure. 

As a result, the universities are 
staffed with professors with narrow and 
uniform perceptions of their role and 
their research. These individuals, in 
turn, help to perpetuate the process, 
thus ensuring that the game will remain 
closed to outsiders. 

I have read and listened to many 
addresses by departing presidents of 
my various professional associations 
all carrying the common theme — we 
must change the emphasis of our disci- 
pline and become more equipped to 
deal with pressing social issues. How- 
ever, exhortations for change mean 


little unless they are accompanied by 
new incentive structures that reward 
different kinds of behavior. 


Steps to change tenure 


There are several steps to take to 
bring positive change to the tenure 
system. 

The tenure review process should 
be public. All records and committee 
deliberations should be open for the 
individual concerned. Also efforts must 
be made to bring different groups into 
the process, such as students or com- 
munity groups whose welfare is in- 
fluenced by tenure decisions. 


We must be willing to develop ef- 
fective teaching evaluations. We must 
put teaching activities back in the cen- 
ter of our concerns, and this means 
rewarding good teachers and penaliz- 
ing poor teachers. 


We must develop qualitative, rather 
than quantitative measures of research. 
We cannot rely upon the simple meas- 
ures of published research alone. 

And some incentives must be of- 
fered to those who would. undertake 
“low pay-off” research activities in- 
volving extensive data gathering or 
field woik and other kinds of high- 
risk but potentially, socially useful re- 
search, 

If such changes are not made, the 
University will increasingly become an 
irrelevant institution, unable to provide 
leadership for the troubled time ahead. 


Three-time World Heavyweight boxing champion Muhammad Ali examines the 
Higher Horizons Award medallion presented to John Henning, executive officer 
of the California AFL-CIO and a UC Regent, at the Martin Luther King Awards 
Dinner in Los Angeles last month, Both Ali and Los Angeles Mayor Tom Brad- 
ley, shown displaying a plaque featuring an etching of Martin Luther King, Jr., 
were also honored at the dinner. Henning was honored for his service in behalf 
of black workers, his opposition to Prop 13, and his leadership in the fight for 
better working conditions and fair wages, said Marnesba Tackett, executive 
director of the Martin Luther King Legacy Association and the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference/West, sponsors of the event. 


Union Contract Equals Better Pay 


Want to make a better income? 
Join a union. 

That’s the word from of all places— 
the Wall Street Journal and Syl- 
via Porter’s column “Your Moncy’s 
Worth.” 

Porter wrote, “Pay scales for union 
workers are far above those for non- 
union workers — as much as 40 to 
50 percent above in heavily unionized 
industries and trades. Along with job 
training, joining a union is one of the 
surest and- fastest routes to higher pay 
in the U. S. marketplace today.” 

The Wall Street Journal while be- 
moaning the effect of inflation point- 
ed to the importance of cost-of-living 
clauses in union contracts. 

“In fact, only workers in the auto, 
steel, rubber and a few other indus- 


tries with generous cost- of - living 
clauses in union contracts will average 
increases that keep pace with the con- 
sumer price index. While these con- 
tracts get a lot of publicity, they cov- 
er only a few million of the nearly 98 
million employed Americans.” 

The article went on to say, “More 
than three-fourths of U.S. employees 
will get what the boss decides to give 
them, because they aren't covered by 
union contracts.” 

Despite the fact that consumer 
prices soared 13.3 percent last year, 
the head of a non-union company told 
the Journal, “We've budgeted salary 
increases for 1980 of 9 percent. But 
that isn't a commitment the way a un- 
ion contract is. If business isn’t good, 
we won't pay (hat much.” 
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UC Hangs onto Salary ‘Parity’ 


By Jack Milton 

On November 1, 1979, several Uni- 
versity Council representatives met to 
discuss faculty compensation for 1980- 
81 with Assistant Vice President for 
Academic Personnel Edward Blakely 
and several members of his staff. 

Once again, we heard a presentation 
based solely on the “parity” concept— 
comparing our salaries to those in eight 
other institutions around the country 
(Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, Michigan, 
Stanford, Wisconsin, Yale and SUNY- 
Buffalo). The Legislature requires the 
University to present up-to-date infor- 
mation about faculty salaries at these 
institutions along with its requests. 

At the November meeting, the Uni- 
versity Council reps pointed out that 
the parity figures are hopelessly inade- 
quate. They do not adjust for the over- 
all effects of inflation on the entire 
classification of professor; instead they 
merely compare one relatively low- 
paid professor to another. The figures 
also ignore the pay rate of comparable 
professionals employed in business and 
industry. 

When the effects of inflation are 
considered—as they were in a national 
examination of mathematicians’ sala- 
ries by the American Mathematical So- 
ciety—salaries in the university show a 
loss in real dollars of from 20 to 25 
percent since 1969. We pointed this 
out to Blakely and quoted from a re- 
cent article in Notices of the American 
Mathematical Society which said “it 
seems clear that the 1980s will see sal- 
aries at levels comparable to the 1950s 
unless some efforts are made to arrest 
present trends.” 

The legislation calling for parity fig- 


Over 200 people attended a University Council-sponsored forum on “The Im- 


pact. of Jarvis If on Schools and the 


ures indicates that the figures are 
merely advisory—not that parity fig- 
ures are the sole or even primary basis 
of the request. Consequently we urged 
the vice president to make a strong 
case for a large range adjustment at all 
levels based on the tremendous erosion 
over the past ten years and simply ap- 
pend the parity figures to that request. 

The results of our meeting were 
shown in a November 7 memo from 
the Office of the President to members 
of the Committee on Finance calling 
for a 10.48 percent increase in salary 
— based on the parity concept, again. 

Even though few of us would turn 
down a 10.48 percent salary increase, 
the amount falls far short of what’s 
needed to help ease the pain of the 
dramatic salary erosion of the past ten 
years. 

Additionally, the 10.48 percent fig- 
ure includes 2.5 percent for, according 
to the recommendation, assisting “in 
meeting projected state inflation for 
1980-81 and to diminish the effects of 
erosion in faculty salaries over the past 
decade.” 

The 2.5 percent figure has a big job 
cut out for it—as shown by the 20-25 
percent national drop in mathemati- 
cians’ real wages in the last 11 years. 

Past issues of the Guardian have 
shown that the “parity” concept is 
hopelessly out of date since its intro- 
duction in 1965. 

The University Council will contin- 
ue to press for fair salaries, We be- 
lieve that only through organization 
and collective bargaining will faculty 
receive the necessary range adjust- 
ments to make up for the years of run- 
away inflation. 


University,” held February 29 at UCSC. 


From left Raoul Teilhet, president of the California Federation of Teachers; 
Phil Baldwin, a local activist with the Tax Simplicity Initiative; David Nagler, 
with the California Tax Reform Association; Patrick McCallum, aide to Assem- 
blyman John Vasconcellos; and Gini Matute-Bianchi, professor, union member 
and organizer of the forum. For more information on Proposition 9 and what 


you can do to ensure its defeat, see p 
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In This Issue: 


University Federation of Librarians Statewide Office 


Gloria Busman, UCLA Institute of Industrial Relations, and Troy Brazell, field 
rep with the United Professors of California-AFT, addressed a University Coun- 
cil conference on non-Senate academic employees held in Santa Barbara, Feb- 
ruary 9. Over 20 activists from throughout the state discussed the needs and 
developed an outreach program for non-Senate academics. For more informa- 
tion, contact your University Council Local president. 


Librarians Gain 


By Charles Shain 


Like many librarians, the AFT Lo- 
cal 1795’s Executive Committee was 
puzzled over the meaning behind the 
one percent raise for UC librarians, 
statewide, that went into effect Janu- 
ary 1. 

News of the raise had been passed 
along orally by campus library direc- 
tors and some department heads. 
There had been a written notice earlier 
that clerical and allted employees, in- 
cluding assistants, would receive a 2.5 
percent increase, but no reason was 
given in either case. 


In searching out an answer, the un- 
ion set up a “meet and confer” session, 
January 29. 


The session revealed that the one 
percent raise applies to all “ladder” 
professional librarians, excluding ad- 
ministrative librarians from the assist- 
ant university librarian up. The monies 
came from left over range adjustment 
funds. The administrators said that li- 
brarians were included because there 
was “still some potential (salary) ineg- 
uity, though not proved on paper.” 

The union’s delegation quickly point- 
ed to arecent LAUC study that showed 
a substantial salary inequity for librar- 
ians compared to the salaries of parallel 
level academic and professional UC 
employees. 


The union reps asked what the Uni- 


versity’s response to LAUC’s report on 
salary inequity would be; the adminis- 
trators had no answer. 


“If all state employees whose services were finance 
from the General Fund were fired, and the universitie: 
state colleges, prisons, mental hospitals, etc. were closed 
the expenditure savings (about $4 billion) would not b 
sufficient to offset the revenue loss from Jarvis II (Proposi-' 
tion 9).” — Albert Rodda, chair of the Senate Finance | 
Committee and an authority on state finances. 
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Uc Berkeley Librarians, 
AFT Local 1795 
LeRoy Ortopan, UCB Library 


UC Berkeley, AFT Local 1474 
Joe Neilands, Biochemistry 


UC Riverside, AFT Local 1968 
Alan Beals, Anthropology 


UC San Diego, AFT Local 2034 


Tom Dublin, History 


UC Santa Barbara, AFT 
Local 2141 


Bob Potter, Drama 


UC Santa Cruz, AFT Local 2199 


Gini Matute-Bianchi, Teacher 
Education 
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Surprise Raise 


And we still do not know the basis 
on which librarians were limited to 1 
percent, while non-academic staff and 
some other non-Senate academic posi- 
tions were increased from 2.0 to 2.5 
percent. Faint allusions were made to 
the problems of recruitment and reten- 
tion, but there was no effort to present 
a rationale for the meager raise. 


_Open Files Update 

We've won the battle but the 
war is yet to come. 

The California Supreme Court 
denied the University’s request 
for a “summary judgment” that 
the open files law. is unconstitu- 
tional. 

So the open files law will have 
its day in court, and the trial will 
be on issues of fact not simply | 
the University’s claim to consti-. 
tutional supremacy over state law. 

The trial: will ‘be coming up 
this year, and to develop a strong 
case, the University Council’ is 
looking for people: 

who have had problems with 
access and inadequate summaries 
under current rules allowing sum- 
maties only; 

—who ‘can ‘testify to the im- 
portance of open files to a uni- 
versity and that open files would 
not devastate the system. 

If: you: can help, contact: Jack 
Milton, Mathematics Dept., UCD. 


UC Irvine, AFT Local 2226 
Richard Juberg, Mathematics 


UC Davis, AFT Local 2022 
Jack Milton, Mathematics 


UC Los Angefes, AFT Local 1990 
Jack Blackburn, Institute of 
Industrial Relations 


